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ORIGINAL TALES. 


Authentic History, is like a glass, ’ 
ough which the rays of light directly pass, 
ight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 

t Fiction, like a convex ‘ens, displays, 

in one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 

hich glow and Liaze—illume and warm the heart.” 
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way to the American army io the Carolinas. 


elder gentleman inquired of Henry, whether 
he had paid’his old friends a parting visit. He 
had not, and thought of not doing so; but even 
without this question, Henry felt that it would 
rot have been in his power to pass a house, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
HENRY ALLAN. 
(Concludgd.) 


= The morning light found Henry tossing on 
\whis sleepless pillow, rejoiced that the night had 
t Sogth passed. Preparations were making 


Mer the departure of Lieutenant Phillips; for, 

amediately after breakfast, the esteemed offi- 
eer was to leave them. He was confused when 
the took leave of Elizabeth, and she partook of 


confusion; she evidently blushed, and the 
lous eye of Henry, evea perceived a start- 
tear. 
arewell!’ said Henry, pressing the hand 
ithe generous Lieutenant. ‘Farewell, you 
art f with you, our eternal gratitude and es- 
gem; ifevcr you fall into the bands of our 
recollect that you have in us, most sin- 
iends, who are under the highest obli- 
to you.’ 
d you, must not forget to apply to one 
anxious (o serve you, if his services 
d t vired. But I mustaway. If | 
ain much longer, my allegiance might be 
baken, Farewell!’ 
© The words still sounded in their ears, while 
irited steed bore him to the head of his 
p, already marching for Charleston. 
enry’s mind then svon returned to the in- 
idents of the preceding evening. One mo- 
ent he resolved to ask of Elizabeth an ex- 
mation, then his pride would revolt at the 
a, for he knew that he could not do it with- 


pa 


‘Saake ; : ‘ 
Se betraying his passion; the next moment he 


in search of his friend, to inquire from him 
the incident occurred, but here again he 
ppped. ‘1 will never betray my weakness— 
ie prefers Edward to me, I will not trouble 
elf about her: I will efface from my heart 
iy idea with which she is appreciated, and 
ite myself unreservedly to my country’s 
ee.’ Fis mind was that moment resolved, 
ather would proceed the m@xt day to the 
rican camp; Henry hadi termined to stay 

e and escort t milies of 
greater security,—but 
leave the task to others and 
Perhaps, if the soft blandish- 


® 


if reciprocal love had interwoven thcir 
ties around his heart, that event would 
n delayed; but nothing else could de- 
and the succeeding morning found 


the neigh- 


with which so many recollections of his earliest 
childhood were so intimately connected, with- 
out stepping to take leave of her, who had so 
long presided over all the fairy visions of his 
imagination. He requested his father to ride 
slowly forward, until be should overtake him. 
Me dismounted, and as he opened the door, 
Elizabeth was there, with her offered hand— 
for she had seen the horse caprisoncd for a 
journey. 
‘Oh Henry!’ she cried with a faltering vuice, 
‘where are you going?’ 
His feelings would have prompted him to 
make a i!! disclosure of his passion, but he 
restrained Limself—her confusion and evident 
sulicitude might be owing to surprise or sim- 
ple friendship; she did not love bim, and his 
proud heart could not bow to love a woman 
who did not return his love. As these thonghts 
passed rapidly through bis mind, he did not 
even yield so far to his first impulse, as to re- 
turn her greeting, with the same cordiality 
with which it was given. 
When he informed her of his intention to 
join the army immediately, he watched her 
countenance; he was disappointed—some emo- 
tion was perceptible, but she too had pride, 
and his coldness had chilled the warmth of ber 
feelings. Yet he could not leave her; a lin- 
gering hope remained, that an explanation 
might be voluntarily otfered of her, conduct, a 
few evenings before. But in vain—the occur- 
rence had perhaps escaped her memory. Sul, 
an invisible chain bound him to his seat, hie 
remained much longer than he intended, and, 
it was with the greatest difficulty, he could at 
length tear himself from her presence. That 
she was dejected, he could easily perceive; but 
he finally informed her that his father must be 
wailing for him. ‘Oh Elizabeth, we have long 
been friends, perhaps we st ne more, may 
you enjoy every blessing at apes 

[le arose, her band was im his own—his 
pressure was slightly returned, but he would 
not have the weakness to betray his agitation 
tis head was averted and he left the room. 
Had he looked upon her countenance, he 
would have seen it suffused with tears, and 
could he have seen her a moment after, when 
she had retired to her chamber, be would have 
found her bosom convulsed with the vivlence 
of her emotion, as shé sunk upon her knees, 
and offered the moat’ sincere prayers for his 
safereturn. Batwhile this tool place, Heary 
was putting spurs to his borse, endeavouring 
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As they were passing Mr. Montfort’s, the} 
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Major Allan and his son mounted, and on their |to expend the agitation of his own mind, in 


the exercise of riding as fast as possible. 

On their arrival at the camp, Henry was 
presented to Baron de Kalb, and received by 
him, with the greatest cordiality, as the son of 
a valued friend. He was stationed near the 
person of his commander, who informed bim 
that he would sometimes have occasion for his 
services.asan aid. He was delighted to meet 
with so friendly a reception from one whom he 
always regarded with so tnuch respect and 
admiration, as the bold and disinterested cham- 
pion in the cause of liberty. The kindness and 
affability of the general, created a bund of 
friendship that could not be broken, and the 
most ardent attachment immediately succeed- 
ed the high respect he before entertained for 
his chivalrous character. That moment, be 
vowed to watch thefeptunes of his general, to 
defénd him if nea the expense of his 
life, or die in glory @bMis side. 

No man inthe army received with more re- 
gret, tlie information that Gates was to super- 
céde De Kalb, but the commands of the coun. 
try were imperious, her interest and her honor 


were far above every other consideration, and 


Henry and every patriot in the army was e- 
qually devoted to her cause as before. Besides 
the Fnanimous De Kalo himself, set the no- 
blest €xamj} eof dignified obedience. 

The batffeof Camden soon after took place. 
Henry Was’ rejoiced.to have a post assigned 
him near the persoh’ of his friend. He was 
leading to the attack, a small party of horse 
under his command, when they suddenly en- 
cuuntered a troop of British hussars. His eye 
lighted with more than ordinafy animation aod 
eagerness, when he perceived that Staunton 
commanded the enemy. 

‘Revenge! rang from the lips of both as 
they dashed forward, until they met io the 
midst; the ball from Staunton’s pistol just gra- 
zed Henry’s arm, and the next moment their 
swords were Clashing with deadly fury. Staun- 
ton thought that Heary would be an easy prey 
to his powerful and skilful armm,—but Henry . 
was also a master of bis weapon, and his arm, 
though young, was not desiitute of nerve or 
vigour. Staunten’s attemipts were all. foiled, 
and he was exasperated at receiving a small 
wound, be made a feint at Henry, ard as he 
parried it, he struck his horse om the neck. 
The noble animal reared and plunged with the 
pain, but Henry leaped quick!¥* from his back. 
‘ Villain!’ he cried, and the next moment, the 
quivering corse of the Briton, with @ae shoulder 
nearly cleft from his body, lay bleeding on the 
ground. 

Henry sprang upon the horse of his van- 
quished foe und drove back the advancing ene- 
my. But what was his mortificatica to per- 
ceive that the militia had shamefully fled, and 
that the battle continued only around the per- 
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son of De Kalb. He pressed closer to his side, 
and with his little corps animated by bis exam- 
ple, endeavoured to protect him. One after 
another, fell a victim to the deadly strife, but 
the brave Baron and his friends defended them- 
selves with desperate courage. De Kalb’s 
horse fell beneath him; Heury immediately 
dismounted and offered his to the veterau—but 
he would not receive him. 

‘No! my friend, make use of him to escape, 
you are young and your country will need your 
services—i am old, and here I will die.’ 

‘Then I will die at your side!’. As the words 
were uttered, the sword of a British dragoon 
was suspended over the pattivt’s head, vut 
Henry was there, and the threatening arm 
dissevered from its trunk, fell harmless, but 
still grasping the weapon, to the ground. A- 
gain they were attacked, Henry could uo lon- 
ger shield nis friead with his sword, but rush- 
ing between, he received in his body the bayo- 
nets aimed at De Kalb. 

The battle is over, and every friend of his 


country mourning the lamentable etiects of 


untimely rashness, and ill advised impeiuo ity. 
Major Allan, Edward Wiuders, aud a lew o- 
thers, who had escaped after a desperate resis- 
tance, returned by night to the bivody field. 
They knew that the noble Baron had fallen, 


and now with soldier’s love, they desired to 


offer his remains, the last tribute of respect. 
Besides, Major Allan knew his son too well, 


to expect to find him elsewhere, than at the 


side of De Kalb. 

The moon shone fitfully, but calmly, on the 
horrid scene, and they cautiously advanced, 
amid the ghastly dead. They came to the 
place where lay the cca! Kalb, scarcely 
distinguishable on acc f the disfiguring 
wounds. Major Allan ed eagerly around 
for the body of his son. He believed him to 


well in lite, approached and surrounded his 
body, with sorrow and veneration. Each one 
successively pressed in his own, that hand 
which had so often gre&ted them, with the 
warm grasp of friendship, but which was now 








have fallen in the fight, but it was consoling 


to his heart, that he had so honourably fallen, | horses were missing. A continued and anxious 


in defence of his country. 





patriotic pride whispered, that death and glory 
were far preferable to a disgraceful retreat.— 
Bot his search was vain—lienry was not 
there. 

He was about to give up the seareh, and re- 
tire, whena single figure slowly and cautiously 
approached them. 

* Who goes there?’ 

Not a word was spoken, in reply, but the 
individual was @narmed, and made a gesture 
in token of silefice; he came up directly to the 
sorrowing father. 

‘ Major Allan,’ said Phillips, (for it was no 
other,) ‘1 knew that a father’s love would 
guide you to the spot where your son had fallen. 
Bot Henry is not dead. 1 found him at the 
side of your gallant commander, their hands 
clasped together. Some little animation ap- 

ared to linger in kis body, and he was soon 
restored to consciousness. He is under my 
care, his wounds are dangerous, but I hope, 
not mortal. Do not'despair. Assure yoursell 
that he shall receive every attention. 1 am 
venturing much to meet you here, you are in 
danger of discovery, and had better retire.’ 


A moment, a father lingered, to thank the 


benefactor of his son—a starting tear gushed 
from his eye, and with a voice almost choked 
with emotion, he addressed him. . ‘1 cannot 
speak my gralitude—God bless you, my friend 
-—my generous benefactor.’ But Phillips was 
already gone, and the Americans with bleeding 
hearts, bore the body of De Kalb, from the 
bloody field. 


They soon selected an appropriate place for 
his repose, and the soldiers who loved him so 


ings were wrung with anguish for his foss; but !trace could be found tv inform them, as to what 





slowly recovering from his wounds. 


quences than 
wounds. 


Bie 


previous time. 


perfectly rational. 
die, and made several requests to be subse- 
quently performed, but he was interrupted—a 
lady was announced, and the next moment, 
Lieutenant Phillips sprang upon his feet in 
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For seve- 
ral days he was delirious, he was now in his 
proper mind, but tne mortification he felt at 
the defeat of the American army, grief for the 
loss of his beloved general, continued perhaps 
with some recollection of his unreciprocated 
love, threw him into a fever, which in his en- 
feebled state, threatened more serious Conse- 
een apprehended from his 


Henry was more ill than he had been at any 
His friend watched at his side 
with a brother’s anxiety. Sometimes he talked 
wildly of the fight, of De Kalb, and of Staun- 
ton, sometimes he spoke of his parents, his 
friends, and of Elizabeth, then he would be 
He said, he expected to 


earpne, to see in that place, Elizabeth Mon- 
ort. 

Henry raised himself in his bed, his hand was 
eagerly extended towards her, and as she re- 








; § ceived it, she bathed it with tears. « Di 
cold and lifeless. His trusty sword and pistols | zabeth,’ he said, ‘ this visit is pom kind. g bent P 
—the panoply of his arms, were deposited with | tears will force me a confession, I intended to y 
his body, and he was quietly interred with his;carry with me to the grave. I love you—I 4 
‘martial cloak around him.’ The moon look-| have long most ardently loved you, but you * 
ed down upon the scene, with solemn serenity, |prefer—you love another. Oh may you he 
and the dark nodding trees around, whispered |ever happy, and blessed withhim, 'urget me 
the nig dirge of the noblest sacrifice, on the|and this extorted declaration, agd let it not 
altar of liberty. Soon their task was done, |disturb your feeling heart.’ 
and silent and sorrowful they took their melan-| ‘ Another!’ she answered in & Woictealmost 
choly way; lost in her sobbing, ‘another! I fave never 
; ? ; loved—1 never can love any man but yourself, se F 
* They carved not a line, they raised not |Ob! do not despair of life, but live for my 
a stone, sake.’ _. 
But they left him alone in his glory.” He heard her confession, but the excitement me 
oi was too sudden and overpowering for him to d 
Major Allan and Edward proceeded the next| bear, and he sunk upvn his pillow,—a sigh, a “ t 
day to join their friends, who had Jeft their|gasp and all was still! , ae 
homes and were advancing towards Virginia.| ‘Oh he is dead! he is dead!’ shrieked Elizae ; or 
By a knowledge of the country, they were en-|beth, and fell fainting to the floor.—W ith the et 
abled to avoid the scouting parties of the ene- | assistance and guidance ofa trusty servant, she He 
my, and after a few days travel, they were |had ventured thus almest unprotected, to pene- T 
fortunate enough to fall in with those they | trate a country in the possession o! the cuemy. ly a 
sought, Just as they were encamping for the| Their progress was slow, but her courage and y c 
night. Elizabeth first saw them coming, aud|ber determination to see Henry once more, ore 
ran eagerly to meet them; but a flush of dis-|Sustained her from fatigue, and alter a perilous 7 
appointment and grief overspread her counte-|journey, she arrived at Camden. What then and 
nance, when she looked in vain for Henry. were the dreadful feelings, and unutterable ic 
‘ Oh! where is ne? where is Henry?’ she|despair occasioned by the reflection, that her rat 
wildly cried. sudden arrival, so far from benefitting him, for con 
Major Allan soon informed her of his situ-| whom sbe would have willingly sacnficed her d 
ation—tbat he was a prisoner indeed, but under |life, had produced his speedier death! cha 
the friendly protection of Lieutenant Phillips.| The body is now laid out upon the cold bier, the 
A flood of tears seemed to relieve ber violent|and shrouded in its white clothes of death. col 
anxiety, and her breast heaved with the con-|‘The linen pall falls over his manly counte- sels 
flict of contending emotions. nance, but does not entirely concce! it, for Eli- has 
The next morning, Elizabeth, an old and|zabeth sits at his side—-her eyes iminovably an¢ 
faithful servant of the family, and two of the| fixed upon his still and livid featu:cs. A group Mc 
of officers are present, with their scrious and + hai 
The parent’s feel- |Search was made for them, but not the slightest} mournful countenances, many of them had wit- tio 
Face ¢ nessed the prowess of that arm, now cold’ and cot 
direction they had gone, and all their efforts| powerless, and with an honourable magnanimi-’ ch: 
were unavailing. In the tent where she lodg-|ty, mourned the premature decease of so pro- ter 
ed, a small note was found, addressed to her| mising and gallant an enemy. of. 
parents. It is time (o remeve the body to the grave, 
‘ Grieve not for me, nor be alarmed for my pr re a sagt uh - Sgore to 
safety—for I will not long be absent. Proceed| ; yo sales gered sbege ig eS b gs 
‘ ‘{intelligence and maniacy; for gone an tell Es i 
on ag Pg by no means delay for my| which predominates. The burial is deferred rs 
eager srieiaticc pie » when | ote roeragen bat stipe the méroing any © th 
. : - elizabeth was stil] at her post, and one wou 
Farewell for the present my dear — have thought that not the slightest change had fr 
* |taken place in her position, since the preced- fri 
In the mean time, under the vigilant and|ing evening. An attempt Was made by the of 
anxious attentions of his friend, Henry was|friend of the deceased, to entice her away, but “in 


it was unsuccessful. * ie 

‘Oh? she said, ‘I cannot—I will not leave : 
him.’ 

Again the funeral must be deferred, but now 
evening has arrived; to-morrow the division of 
the army inust move, the dead and pitied living 
mourner must be attended to, and no longer 
can the last rites be delayed. Licutenant Phil- 
lips was obliged to disturb the despairing girl. 
‘You must not longer grieve for the dead, my 
dear Miss Monfort. You know the funeral 
rites must be performed.’ . 

¢Ohb! then,’ she cried in an imploring voice. 
‘ May I not accompany him to the grave 

He could not answer, but she understoc 
consent, The preparations were imnsedi 
resumed, she looked steadfastly on, «s t 
gently placed him in the coffin, but when 
lid was about to be fastened on, she earnes! 
interposed. 




























































































‘Ob do not cover him. I beseech you, do 
ot yet hide him from my sight.’ ' 
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Supported by Lieutenant Phillips, she walk- 
ed at the side of the corse, her eyes fixed upon 
“the melancholy object that engrossed her every 
ought. 
P They arrived at the grave, the coflin was 
Jaid on the ground, a crowd of soldiers grieving 
for the blighted hopes of two such interesting 
ings, stood in pitying groupsaround. The 
SPebaplain read an appropriate portion of holy 
© writ, and all listened with awe to his solemn 
' prayer. The low amen was whispered from 
their lips, and then Elizabeth, who until now, 
had remaifed silent and attentive, suddenly 
threw herself on the body. Her desolate grief, 
ber ficart rending sobs prevent any interfe- 
rence. She wept, and her tears moistened the 
cold face of her lover. ‘ Oh heaven!’ she cried, 
trestore him to me, or let me be united forever 
with him in death!’ 

A moment she is silent, she raises her head 
and regards his face with the most anxious at- 
tention. Her eyes flash with hope, and her 
animated countenance beams with extraordi- 
mary emotion. Suddenly she starts upon her 
feet, her clasped hands are raised to heaven. 
¢He moves! he lives! Oh God, I thank thee!’ 

They thought she raved, but all press eager- 

‘ly.around, and a thrill of hope pervades the 
whole assembly, water is brought and sprinkled 
over his face—his trance has ceased! 

The motion of the coffin, the fresh, cool air, 
and the embraces of Elizabeth had broken the 
icy fetters that bound his frame iu unnatural 
bondage; for, during the whole time he was 

| conscious of what was passing. 
" A few weeks haye elapsed, and what a 

, change! No longer do the mourning assembly, 

the despairing and frantic Elizabeth, the stiff, 
cold curse, and the gaping grave present them. 
selves; but, now Henry is well; an exchange 
has been effected, and the affectionate parents 
* and friends of Henry Allan, and Elizabeth 
| Monfort, with~epen arms and joyful hearts, 
©) hailtheir bappy return. They too have addi- 
~~ tional cause for joy, for their happiness is almost 
complete; vows of eternal affection are inter- 
changed, and they only look forward to the 
termination of the war, for the consummation 
of their union. 
Henry and lis friends were too good patriots 
toremain idle, while their country was in dan- 
ger. He was most kindly received at head 
Yquarters by the beloved Washington, and the 
 poble Lafayette; they had heard his story, and 
' ~ they loved him as the gallant friend of the 
§ great De Kalb. Honour and promotion fol- 
lowed the distinguished services of all our 
friends; they weye present at the closing scene 
of the grand drama of liberty asserted, and 
"independence achitved—the surrender of Cor- 
wallis. , 

The suspension of hostilities was regarded 
as the sure forerunner of peace, and a few days 
after, in the presence of the most distinguished 
officers of the American, French, and British 
armies, Colonel Henry Allan received his 
Diushing bride, at the hands of the father of his 
ntry, and Major Henry Winders was bless- 

ith that of her lovely sister Lucy, bestow- 
by the gallant and chivalrous Lafayette. 
Phillips was there and when peace was rati- 
iéd@, he too married and settled in the neigh- 
hood of those who were so gratefully at- 
dtohim. The remainder of their lives 
Was happy and honourable; a progeny of whom 

bir parents Were deservedly proud, sprang up 
round them, and the cap-stone was put to the 
p events of their lives, when Henry and 
td received the honoured and magoani- 
champion of liberty, in the old, as well as 
new world, at the grave of his fellow- 
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soldier De Kalb, and assisted in erecting the | the Russian, when prepared like it. This has 
monument of a nation’s gratitude, and a na-/ been proved by the experiments of the Navy 


tion’s love to his revered memory. 
Aug. Geo. MORAI. 


EURYDICE. 


“ I]la quidem dum te fugeret per flumina 
preeceps 
Immanem ante pedes hydrum maritura puella 
Seryantem ripas alta non yidit in herba.” 
Virg. Georg. 1V 


Art can ne’er thine anguish lull, 
Maiden passing beautiful 

Strive thou may’st,—’tis all in vaio; 
Art shall never heal tbhy pain: 
Never may that serpent-sting 

Cease thy snow-white foot to wring. 
Mourner thou art dootn’d to be 
Unto all eternity 


Joy shall never soothe thy grief; 
Thou must fall as doth the leaf 

In thine own deep forest-bower, 
Where the lover, hour by hour, 
Hath, with songs of woodland glee, 
Like the never-wearied bee, 

Fed him on the fond caress 

Of thy youth’s fresh loveliness 


Youth!—’tis but a shadow now ;— 
Never more, lost maid, must thou 
Trip it with coy foot, across 
Leafy brooks and beds of moss; 
Never more, with stealthy tread, 
Track the wild deer to his bed 
Stealing soft and silently, 

Like the lone moon o’er the sea. 


Vain thy lover’s whisper’d charm; 
Love can never death disarm; 

Hush’d the song he oft hath sung,— 
Weak his yoice, his lyre unstrung. 
Think, then, ifso bard to heal 

Is the anguish thou dost feel, 
Think-how bitter is the smart 

When that wound is in the heart! 

*G*EK* 
Hampstead. 








HEMP. 

It isa hardy plant, and will grow in almost 
all climates, It is grown in India, in Italy and 
Russia. It may be cultivated throughout the 
whole of the United States. Our thrifty house- 
wives will lell you, that it will flourish luxuri- 
antly here, for it is their custom to scatter a 
handful of seeds by the side of their beehouses, 
where it springs up and grows without care or 
attention, and continues to blossom and yield 
food for bees until they retire into winter 
quarters. One sowing for this purpose is suffl- 
cient. It will spring up year after year like 
the common weeds, from seeds which sows 
itself. There could not bé & better or more 
suitable and profitable crap for new lands. It 
yields from 600 to a 1000) ths. of clear hemp 
per acre, and when proper pared, brings 
in the market, if of middling quality, $200 per 
ton. The principal labour is in dressing and 
preparing. Itshould be water-rotted. Every 
towa furnishes conveniencies for doing this, 
and a little experience will soon enable sne to 
regulate this part of the business understand- 
ingly. 

There has been a prejudice against Ameri- 
can hemp which bas prevented “ts use ; but this 
prejudice arose from the improper manner of 
preparing it. It has been found that the fibre 
of American hemp is better and stronger than 


Commissioners, who were directed by Con- 
gress to institute a course of experiments on 
the subject.—f'armer’s Journal. 


From the Common Place Book. 
MONT BLANC, 


IN THE GLEAM OF SUNSET. 


We arrived before sun down, at the village 
of St. Martin, where we were to stay for the 
night. The evening being remarkably fine, 
we crossed the Arve ou a beautiful bridge, and 
walked over to Salenche, a very considerable 
village, opposite the £t. Martin, and ascended 
a hill to view the effect of the sun’s declining 
light upon Mont Blanc. The scene was truly 
sraud. The broad range cf the mountain was 
fully before us, of a pure and almost glowing 
white, apparently to its very base; and which, 
contrasted with the brown tints of the adjoin- 
ing mountains, greatly heightening the novelty 
of the scene. We cculd scarcely avoid the 
conclusion, that this vast pile of snow was very 
near us, and yetits base was not less than fif. 
teen, and its summit, probably, more than 
twenty miles from the place where we stood. 
The varying rays of light produced by reflec- 
tion from the snow, passing, as the sun’s rays 
declined, from a brilliant white through purple 
and pink, and ending in gentle liz ht, which the 
snow gives after the sun has set, afforded an 
exhibition in optics upon a scale of grandeur, 
which no other region in the world could pro- 
bably excel. Never in my life have my feel- 
ings been so powerfully affected by mere sce- 
nery, as they were™in this day’s excursions 
The excitement, though attended by sensation. 
awfully impressive, is nevertheless so finely 
attempered by the glow of novelty, incessantly 
miogled with astonishment and admiration, ag 
to produce on the whole a feast of delight. 

A few years ago, I stood on Table Rock, 
and placed my cane in the descending flood of 
Niagara. Its tremendous roar almost preclu- 
ded conversation with the friend at my side; 
while its whirlwind of mist and foam filled the 
air toa great distance around me. ‘The rain- 
bow sported in its bosom: the gulf below exhi- 
bited the wild fury of an immense boiling caul- 
dron: while the rapids above, for the space of 
nearly a mile, appeared like a mountain of bil- 
lows chaffing and dashing against each other 
with thundering impetuosity, in their eager 
strife to gain the precipice, and take the awful 
leap. In contemplating this scene, my imagi- 
nation and my heart were filled with sublime 
and tender emotions. The soul seemed to be 
brought a step nearer to tle presence of that 
incomprehensible Being, whose spirit dwells in 
every feature of the cataract, and directed all 
its amazing energies. Yet in the scenery of 
this day there was more of a pervading sense 
of awful ard unlimited grandeur: mountain 
piled upoa moyntain in endless contiouity 
throughout the whole extent, and crowded by 
the brightest effulgence of an evening sun, 
upon the everlasting snows of the highest pin- 
nacle of Europe. GRISCOM. 


TO “ BEAUTY.” 


The morn is up! wake, Beauty wake! 
The flower is on the lea, 
The blackbird sings within the brake, 
The thrush is on the tree; 
Forth to the balmy fields repair, 
And let the breezes mild 
Lift from thy brow the falling hair, 





And fan my-little child— 
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Yet if thy step be mid the dews, 
Beauty ! be sure to change your shoes! 


The noon ! the butterfly springs up, 
High from her couch of rest, 
And scorns the little blue-bell cup 
Which all night long she press’d. 
Away! we‘ ll seek the walaut’s shade, 
And pass the sunny hour, 
The bee within the rose is laid, 
And veils him in the flower; 
Mark not the lustre of his wing, 
Beauty! be careful of his sting! 


‘Tis eve! but the retiring ray 
A halo deigns to cast 

Round scenes on which it shone all day, 
Aad gilds them to the last; 

Thus, ere thine eyelids close in sleep, 
Let Memory deign to flee 

Far o‘er the mountain and the deep, 
To cast one beam on me! 

Yes, Beauty! ’tis mine inmost prayer— 


But don’t forget to curl your hair! R. H. 








RAMBLE IN A LAXD OF MINES. 
BY Caprain HEAp. 


As we approached the silver mine of San-Pe- 
dro Nolasco, around us were the Andes cover- 
ed with snow, an! the mountainous paths were 
literally only a few inches wide, covered with 
stones, which are so loose, that every instant 

hey rolled from under the mules feet, -and fell 
with an accelera‘ed violence into the torrent. 
—A>s | rode almost the whole of the day by 
myscif, [ would wilinzly have gotten off, but 
the miules will never lead; and besides this, 
when once a person is on the path, on the back 
of his mule, it is impossible to dismount, for 
there is no room to get off, and the attempt to 
do so might throw the mule off his balance, and 
precipitate Lim into the torrent which is atan 
extraurdinary depth beneath. In some places 
the path was actually washed away and the 
mule had only to hurry over the inclined sur 

face ‘ne best way he could. After passing 
two or three very violent torrents, which rush- 
ed from the mountains above us into the river 
beneath us, we came to one, which looked 
worse than those we had with great difficulty 
crossed; however we had no alternative but to 
cross it, or return to Santiago. 

Ve attempted to drive the loose mules across 
but one ha‘ scarcely put his feet into it. when 
he was carried away: and the box which he 
had oa his back, was dashed to pieces. In or- 
der to get across, we put a /asso or rope round 
our bodies and then rode through, but the 
holes were £0 deep, that the water occasionally 
came over the neck ofthe mule, and we passed 
with great dificulty These poor creatures 
are dreadfully efraid of crossing these torrents: 
it is only constant spurring that obliges them to 
attempt il, and sometimes in the «niddle of the 
strean, they will refuse to adyance for several 
secords. When the water #8 very deep the 
men elways tie the lasso round their hodies; 
but 1 never could conceive it was any secu 
rity, because, if the torrent will dash a woott- 


Shertly after passing this torrent, we turned 


towards the south, and began to clime the 
mountain of San-Pedro Nolasco. For five 
hours we were continually holding on by the 
ears or necks of our mules, and the path was 
in some places so steep, that for a considerable 
time in was quite impossible to stop. | We soon 
passed the limits of vegetation. The path went 
in zigzags, although it was scarcely perceptible 
and if the mules above had fallen, they would 
certainly have rolled down upon us, and car- 
ried us with them. In mounting, we constantly 
enquired of the arreiro, ifthe point above our 
heads was the summit; but as soon as we at 
tained it we found that we had still higher to 
go. At last, gaining the summit, we found 
ourselves close to the silver lode of >an- Pedro 
which is situated on one of the loftiest pinnacles 
of the Andes, 

A small solitary hut was before us, and we 
were accosted by two or three wretched looking 
miners whose pale countenanees and exhausted 
frames seemed to be assimilate with the scene 
arouod them. The view from the eminence on 
which we stood was magnificent—it was sub- 
lime; but it was at the same time, so terrific, 
that one could hardly help shuddering. Al- 
though it was midsummer, the snow where we 
stood was, according to the statement made to 
me by the agent of the mine, from twenty to a 
hundred feet deep, but blown by the wiad into 
the most irregular forins, while 1> some places 
the black rock was visible. Be th, running 
through the valley of Maypo, w: ‘iver fed by 
a number tributary streams, w! we could 
see descending like small silve reads down 
the ravines. Weappearedtohea a bird's-eye 
view ofthe great chain of the A ides, and we 
looked down upon a series of pinnacles of indis- 
cribable shapes and forms, ail covered with an 
eternalsnow. The whole scene in every dirce- 
lion was devoid of vegetation, and was a picture 
of desolation, on a scale of mazoificence which 
made it peculiarly awful; and the knowledge 
that Uhis vast mass of snow, so cheerless in ap- 
pearance, was created for the use, and comfort 
and happiness, and even luxury of man; that 


it was the inexhaustible reservoir from which 
the plains were’supplied with water,—made us 
feel that there is no spot in creation which man | 


shoul! term barren, though there are many 


which nature never intended for his residence. 
A large cloud of smcke was issuing from one 


of the volcanic pinnacles, and the silver lode 


which was bofore us, seemed to run into the 


. ee 
which consist of little else than hung-beef, were 
gradually failing, when a party volunteered, to 
save themselves and the rest, that they would 
endeavor to get over the snow into the Valley, 
and return if possible, with food.—They had 
scarcely left the hut, when a storm came on 
and they perished. The crosses are exactly 
where the bodies were found; they were all off 
the road; two had died close together, one wag 
about ten yards off, and one had climbed to the 
top of a large loose fragment of rock, evidently 
to look for the hut on the road. 

The view from S&n-Pedro Nolasco, taking 
it altogether, is certainly the most dreadful 
scene which in my life I have ever witnessed, 
and it appeared so little adapted or intended for 
a human residence, that, when I commenced 
my inspection of the lode, and of the several 
inines, | could not help feeling that I was going 
against nature, and that no sentiment but that 
of avarice could approve the idea of establish. 
ing a number of fellow creatures in a spot 
which was a subject of astonishment to me how 
itever was discovered. As the snow wasin 
many places fifty feet deep on the lode, | could 
only walk on the surface from one bocca-ming 
to another; but when I had done this, I took 
off my clothes, and went down that mine which 
it was my particular object to inspect. All 
the rest had long ago, been deserted, but in 
this there were a few miners lately sent there, 
who were carrying on the works on the old 
system which had been exercised by the Spa- 
oiards, and to which these men have all their 
lives been accustomed. At first we descended 
by an inctined gallery, or level, and then clam- 
bered down the notched sticks, which are used 
in all the mines in South America as ladders. 

After descending about 250 feet, walking 
occasionally along levels where the snow and 
mud were above our ancles, we came to the 
place’ where the men were working. It was 
astonishing to see the strength with which they 
plied their weighty hammers, aud the unre- 
mitted exertion with which they worked, and, 
strange as it may appear, we all agreed that 
|we had never seen Englishmen possess such 
| strength and work so hard. While the barre- 

leros or miners were working the load, other 
1} workimen were carrying the ore upon their 
| hacks: and, after we had made the necessary 
observations, and had collected proper speci- 
mens, we ascended with several of these men 
,} above and below us. The fatigue of climb- 
|ing up the notched sticks was so-great that we 








ceatre of the crater. As it was in the middle of | were almost exhausted, while the men behind 
the surnmer, I could not help reflecting what aj us (with long sticks in one hand, in the cloven 
dreadiul abode this must bein winter, and Lin- | end of which there was a candle) were urging 


quired of our guide and of the miners concern- | us not to stop them. 


ing its climate in that season. They at fir 


The leading man whis- 
t,;tled whenever he came to certain spots, and 


silently pointed to the crosses which were to be; (hen the whole party rested for a few seconds. 
seen tn every direction; and they then told me,|! It was really very interesting, in looking above 
that, although the mine is altogether inaccessi-| and below, to see these poor creatures, each 
ble for seven months in winter, the mivers used | lighted by his candle, and climbing up the 
to be kept there allthe year. ‘They said that | noiched stick with such a load upon his back, 
the cold was int ut that what te miners | though I occasionally was a little afraid that 
most dreaded we e merciless storuis of snow one of those above might tumble, in which cas@ 
which came @ suildenly that many had|we should have al! preceded him in his fall. 
perished, when #i@joa hundred and filty yards| Ve were quite exhausted when we camé to 
from the hut. th these monuments before | the mouth of the mine; one of my party almost 












en box to pieces, a man’s scull would surely 
lave avery bad chance. I was therefore al- 
ways very glad when [ found myself across them 
and, as our lives were igsured in London for a 
large sum of mouey, [ used often to think, that 
if the insurers could have looked down upon 
us, the sight of the steep paths and of these 
torrents would have given a quickness to their 
pulses, a flush to their cheeks, and a singing in 
their ears, very unlike the symptoms of placid 
calculation. 





iny eyes, it was really painful.to consider what} fainted, and as the sun had long age set, the air 
the feelings of these wretched creatures must} was so bleak and freezing—we were so heated 
have been, when grouping about for their] —and the scene was sochcerless, that we were 
habitation, they found the violence of the storm | glad to hurry into the hut and to sit upon the 
unabaling and irresistible. Friends had had-| ground round a dish of meat, which had lol 
dled together, and had thus died on the road; | been ready for us. We had some brandy 4 

others ad strayed from the path, and, from the | sugar, and we goon refreshed ourselves, and 
scattered crosses, they had apparently died as|then sent out for one of the porters with 
they were searching for it. One group was|load. J put iton the ground, and endeavonr 
really in a singuiar situation; during a winter] to raise with it, but could not; and when twoor 
particularly severe, the miner’s provisious,| three of my party putit on my shoulders, I was 
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p barely able to walk under it. The English 
 niner who was with us was one of the strong- 
est of all the Cornish-men, yet he was scarcely 
able to walk with it; and two of our party who 


attempted to support it were altogether unable, 


and exclaimed, that it would break their backs. 
The load which we tried was one of specimens 


which I had paid the porter to bring up, for 
“me, and which weighed more than usual, and 


he had carried it up with me, was above me 
during the whole of the ascent. 

While we were at one end of the hut, drink- 
jag brandy and water, seated upon our saddles, 
and lighted by a brown tallow candle which 
was stuck into a bottle, and which was not 
three vards from a bide filled with gunpowder, 
—the few mniners we bad seen at work had been 
relieved by others who were to work through 
the night. Tiicy came into the hut, and witb- 
out taking the least nvtice of us, prepared their 
supper, which was a very simple operatiog — 
The men took their candles out of the cloven 
sticks, and io the cleft they puta piece of cried 
beef; this they warmed for a few seconds over 
the embers which were burning on the ground 
and then ate it, and afterwards drank some 
melted snow water out of a cow’shorn. Their 
meal being over, they then enjoyed the only 
blessing fortune had allotted to them, which 
was rest from their labour. They said Satine 
to each other; but as they sat upon the shee; 
skin which was the only bed they had, some 
fixed their eyes upon the embers, while others 
seemed to ruininate upon ot er objects, I gave 
then what brandy 1 had, and acked them if 
they had no spirits, to which they gave me the 
usual answer, that miners are never allowed to 
have spirits; and with this law they seemed to 
be perfectly satisfied. When one contrasted 


their situation with the independent life of the 
Gaucho, it was surprising that they should vo- 
luntarily continue a life of such hards ship. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


PHIL DEL Pui iA, 


On receiving the lines last week by Simon- 
reminded of the Hiber- 
nian in the play, who * could read any thing 
but writing-band and print,” and are fully of 
the opinion he can write any thing but Prose 
ot Poetry, and would stroogly advise him in 
“to keep his piece seven 
@ars,”—to give our readers an opportunity of 
Ign whether they wonld Jose any thing by 

: holding his compositions for that length 
Of time, we just extract one third of the piece 


i question. 











I left thee without one sweet kiss, 
And never did enjoy that “Py 
» But oh! the pangs that tore my heart, 
On that spring morn that we did part, 
But thou wast unconscious and alone— 
_ Asleep—my pains to the unknown. 


nd now between us large rivers run, 
Here they boil—there reflect the sun. 





Rocky, and mighty mountains F rise, 
Which seem to reach the vaulted skies; 
But matchless Love passes through these, 
Leaps those, and flies to thee with ease. 


We should not be so severe had we not so 
frequently rejected the compositions of the wri- 
ter—or had there been any indications of im- 
provement observable—we shall gladly as far 
as our humble sphere extends, foster the bud- 
dings of genius and thankfully receive well 
written essays—tales or poetry—but cannot 
consent to tax our readers with productions of 
no merit. 

The taleof Henry Allen is very interesting; 
we shall be glad to hear from the writer again. 
Hermon is received~-Louisa is welcone— 
her quail tracks are hard to decypher, yet when 
translated will well repay the trouble. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 





The new Bell was placed in the steeple of 
the State House on Thursday morning. It 
weighs about 4,300 lbs. and was cast by Mr. J. 
Wiltbanks, in Market street. 





Among the persons spoken of to succeed the 
late Gen. Bailey, as Postmaster of New York, 
we understand are Col. Monroe, late Presi- | 
dent of the United States, and Albert Galla- 
tin, Esq. 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company 
have issued proposals fur the excavation, em- 
bankment, and walling of another sub division 
of the canal, embracivg a distance of 27 miles, 
and extending from the Seneca Creek to the 
eastern base of the Catoctin Mountain, 


David Goodrich, 





a young man in Glasten- 
bury, Ct cn the @tst ult. while engaged in 
wrestling inon practice with the athlet- 
ic veomanry in New England) was thrown so 


’ (a com 





severely as to break bis neck, aud occasion his 
death the next day. 

A recent return to the House of Commons 
proves how very much the crime of forgery has 
diminished since the abolition of Bank of Eng- 
notes. In the last few years 

ly had eighteen prosecutions. 


land ene pourc 
the bank have o 





‘The Middletown Gazette says:—At the Su 
preme Court, held in New Haven, Conn. a 
verdict of $22,500 damages was given in the 
exso of the Hartford Bank against George 
Iloadely and Norman Dexter, for putting off 
the post notes of the Eagle Bank, when they 
knew them to be worthless. 

The London Quarterly Review estimates the 
present number of the Jews at about six mil- 
lions—probably greater than those over whicb 
Solomon reigned. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

Port Price, Jr., informs this friends and 
the public, that in addition to his copper PLATE 
PRINTING, —he has established a TYPE PRINT- 
ING OFFICE, and executes all kinds of Labels, 
Cards, Funeral and other Notices, Bills, and 
Job Printing generally, with despatch and on 
the lowest terms. 

Engraved School Premiums, plain and in 
colours—Copy Slips—Opodeldoc and Tooth 
Powder Labels—Bills of Lading—Copy and 
Cyphering-Book Covers—Alphabetstor Book 
Binders and Schvols, consiantly on hand, by 











the quantity. 


At Sydney, Cape Breton, 1157 passengers 
have arrived from England, to settle at Bras 
d’orlake. and 1000 more were expected to sail 
by the Ist of July. 

The number of deaths ia Philadelphia the 
past week amounted to 106—viz 59 adults and 
47 children, of which 27 were under one year 
of -age. 

Deaths in New York during the week ending 
on the 6th—29 men, 19 women, 38 boys, 23 
girls—total 114. Sixty of whom were under 
five years. 

Deaths in Baltimore during the week end- 
ing on the &th— Males 22, females 18.—Total 
40. Ofthese 19 were under five years of age. 


NEW INSECT. 

The Ground Pearl, which abounds in many 
of the West India Islands, and was formerly 
supposed to be a fossile, has been proved by 
the researches of the Rev. L. Guilding, to be 
the nidus ofa living insect. This new insect, 
which is supposed to be a parasite on the great 
ant of the West Indies, is remarkable, as not 
being provided with a mouth, its food being 
conveyed through a tube in each of the four 
claws. The animal also has the power of 
throwing out long filaments from its body in 
dry weather, supposed to be with the view of 
altracting moisture for its preservation. Ao 
jinteresting paper was recently read, describing 
this insect, by Mr. Guilding, before the Lin- 
nean Society. 














EYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves iond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unlading wreath.— Old Play. 


Married on Wednesday evening, the 3d inst. 
by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. Groner J. 
Weaver, to Miss Emrty, daughter of Mr. W. 
Fitler, all of the county of Philadelphia. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, on the 2d inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Lowell, Mr. Caarves BuLKLEY, 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Ertza H. Hun. 

On the Ath inst. at the Rising Sun, by John 
F. Warner, Esq. Thomas T. WexsTeR, to 
Kezia JEANESs, both of the Northern Liber- 
lies. 

In Eric, N: Y. by Robert Parsell, Esq. Mr. 
Henry Wiser, to Miss Lucetra Heap. 

Wisely did Henry Wiser wed, 

In Erie’s town Lucetta Head— 

*Tis hop’d he now may highly prize her, 
Yor thouch she?s lost her head she’s wiser. 





OBITUARY. 

In this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant:—f believe it not! 

it is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watehes o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 

And When its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever! 

Died on Thursday last, at 4 o’clock, Mr. 
James Kennepy, Lottery and Exchange Bro- 
ker. 

On the 10th inst. at the residence of Samuel 
Dickinson, Esq near Trenton, (N.J.) GEoRGR 
Fox, Esq. of this city, in the 69th year of his 
age. 

On the 4th instant, at 3 o’clock, after a pain- 
ful illness, Mr. Tezomas PaLmenr, in the 74th 
yee of his age. 

Suddenly, on Thursday, 4th inst. Mr. ne. 
cari Mornay, in the 57th year of his Bee. 

On Saturday morniog, 6th inst. Janine A. 
Manany, Esq. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. WILtramM t, 
Scort, aged 55 years. 
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From the London Magazine. 
THE STORY OF THE LADY OLIVIA 
DE CASTRO. 


It is strange, and often lamentable, to consi- 
der the influence which public eyents have 
upon private fortunes. I do not now speak of 
the widows made by war, or of the other many 
and dreadful sufferings which that awful scourge 
inflicts upon humanity. The stream of the 
public destinies carries upon its bosom many a 
private shallop; sometimes aided by its current, 
and adorned by its course of beauty, but far 
more often, after a long succession of perils, 
wrecked and utterly destroyed. 

Who, but a soothsayer, would have seen any 
connexion between the fortunes of Herbert 
Meynell, the son of an English knight and 
dame, born and bred in England,—and those 
of Donna Olivia de Castro, the daughter of a 
Spanish Grandee, whose only migrations had 
been between her father’s castle in Old Cas- 
tile, and his palace at Madrid? And yet these 
two persons fixed the fate ofeach other’s lives. 
And what brought them together? The course 
of public events. 

Sir Hebert Meynell’s father had been one 
of those gentleman, of knightly families, who 
bought the hereditary knighthood, which 
James I. constituted for pecuniary purposes, 
under the title of baronet. He was a favourite 
of the King, and his son was bred up very 
much abont the person of Prince Charles. Sir 
Herbert was thus, at the period of his father’s 
death, which happened in the years 1630, when 
he was about two-and-twenty years old, far 
from being the coarse,uninstructed, unmanner- 
ly bumpkin,which the mere country gentleman 
of England almost universally were at that 
day. He had been bred about the court and 
among the best even there.. He had great na- 
tural advantages, and he had cultivated them, 
whether of body or of mind, to the utmost! 
Accordingly, at the time that he succeeded to 
the very large property of his father,—another 
advantage of the extent of which he was fully 
conscious,—he was one of the most accomplished 
gallants of the court—in which he fixed his 
residence. Coming from the midland, he had 
family counexions with the Lord of the-as- 
cendant, Buckingham; and, although not by 
office one of his retainers, he was constantly 
about his person, and was considered as one 
of his most favoured followers. 

Accordingly, when that most extraordinary 
expedition. the Prince’s journey tv Spain, was 
resolved on, Sir Herbert was singled out as one 
of the galaxy of noble and gallant persons who 
were to go direct to Spain, and form the reti- 
nue of the Prince during his residence at Ma- 
drid. Buckingham had originally wished that 
he should accompany them; but, as their es- 
cort was literally limited to three—Sir Francis 
Cottington, Sir Richard Graham, and Endinion 
Porter—this was found to be impossible. He 
went out, however, with Lord Denbigh, Loru 
Kensington, Lord Cecil, Lord Howard, and 

the other young nohles who formed the court 
of the Prince at Madrid. 

Never, pebaps, was there more youth, beau- 
ty, wit, wealth, and rank, congregated toge- 
ther, thanin this cortege. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whose eminence itself had originally 


been singled out with reference to their showy |light, lively, and vivid, than the French, they 
and imposing qualities; and, though the Prince |probably shone less in the ball-room or the 
himself already indicated that cold and reserv-\sa/on; but their full, deep, Cleopatra-like or- 
ed temper, which afterwards proved of so much |der of beauty admirably became a position such 
detriment during the course of his illfated life, |as this, where they sat asthe arbitresses and 
yetit could scarcely have been possible for|rewarders of the exertions’ of their preuz. 
Francis I. or Henri Quatre to have gathered| There is something in the repose of a Spanish 
around him a retinue more distinguished for) woman's countenance, indicating, as it does, 
grace, vivacity, and l’air de Cour. the slumber of profound, fervent, even fierce, 
But, even among these, Sir Herbert Mey-| passion beneath, which impresses the mind 
nell stood prominent. He was, at this time,;more than almost any other description of 
scarcely five-and-twenty. Tall, graceful, and beauty. 
athletic in form—with the eye of a falcon, yet] Upon a foreigner, especially, this effect is 
a smile soft, sweet, and penetrating as that of|strong, and the bold and loose gallants of the 
a woman; bred, too, under the eye of Buck-| English court had not looked upon the fair Ibe- 
ingham, with this model of courtly grace and | rians unmoved: aud, if report spoke truly, they 
gallagtry constaatly in view, no wender that) lad net failed to push the advantages of their 
he ha imbibed much of that exquisite manner] position to the ntmost. These advantages 
which even his enemies admit Buckingham to| were many and great. Not only the romantic 
have possessed, and still less wonder that he | nature ofthe Prince’s journey had tended to 
should also have,contracted some of those vices| draw the curiosity of all Madrid upon himself 


which evenhis best friends have never denied. | 
Such was Sir Herbert Meynell,at the time that 
he arrived’ at the Court of Spain, in person and 
outward manuer; what le was in heart, the 
following narrative will prolably show:— 

It wasin the month of May, 1623, that a 





of displaying. this national exhibition to the 
Prince of Wales. 


by the royal presence, the magnificence was 
redoubled on the present occasion, as may very 
naturally suppossed. And, indeed, if the ob- 
ject were to display to the English prince an 
exhibitiod of Spanish character, no means so 
well calculated for the purpose could have 
been chosen It went, indeed, alittle farther 
than was, probably, intended: for all the points 
of that character that were displayed, were 
net, perbaps, quite in consonance with the 
ideas of the Prince. 

Certainly, in those days, a public bull-fight 
might be considered as a condensation, upon 
one spot, of all the most prominent parts of the 
national disposition in Spain. The love of dis- 
play—not the light, gay, and giddy feeling ot 
the Frenchmen—but more grave, more solid, | 
had almost said solemn—partaking rather of 
the nature of the tournament of old days than 
of the ball-room of modern times,—with such 
feelings did the Spanish cayaliers enter the 
area, dressed splendidly, but rigidly nationally, 
(Buckingham’s wearing the French costume 
was one of the first things by which he gave 
offence at the court of Spain.) and, casting up 
their eyes to the galleries loaded with beauty, 
which stretched around the enclesure, above, 
—await with proudly swelling hearts the signal 
which was to give them.the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their persons and their prowess to 
such fair beholders. 

And these very beauties formed in them- 
selves no trivial portion of the exhibition. The 
ladies of the court, accustomed to mix freely 
in society, were there very much as the Belles 
of London or Paris go to the opera; but the 
great majority swere persons who, exalted 
though they might be in rank, yet, living only 
in private life, were subject to the many and 
minute restrictions, which the modes of life, 
(hen prevalent in spain, enforced. To these a 
bull-fight was a gala looked to with eagerness, 





arisen from his advanges of person, was, at 
this time, in the very zenith of manhood, and 
an unparalleled course of continued snccess had 
added allthe wis vilae—the animation, buoy- 
ancy, and brilliancy—which are the usual at- 
tendants on good fortune. The young noble- 
men who had followed the prince to Madrid, 


and enjoyed with delight. With all the ad- 
vantages of dress—placed too in a positiop 
conspicuons, yet, at the same time, not pain- 
fully so, from its being occupied by all alike, 
few thiggs could be more dazzling than this 
circle of foveliness and brilliancy. The Spa. 
nish ladies are, or, at least, then were, pecu. 





were the very elite of the court. They had 


liarly fitted for this species of exhibition. Lesg 


bull-fight was held at Madrid, for the purpose | speedy acquaintance. 











and every one belonging to him; bnt, as they 
were foreigners, they were supposed to be, toa 
certain extent, privileged persons, and were 
hekl-excused from many of those formalities 
and regulations of etiquette, which tend so 
much to throw impedients in the way of 
It is possible, indeed, 
that this exemptfon was readily granted by 


Splendidly as these shows| persons who thought that there might be worse 
were always got up, especially when honoured | arrangements than for their daughters to ac- 


company the Infanta to England, as the awvives 
of the Prince’s courtiers. At all events, their 
seemed to be a general understandieg that the 
Englishmei were not expected thoroughly to 
conform to all the niceties of Spanish etiquette 
—an understanding to which the young ladies 
were very willing to accede, and the young 
gentlemen not at.all. It may be supposed, in- 
decd, that these last could by no means highly 
approve of such arrangements; and they hated 
their visiters, therefore, with a very cordial and 
hospitable hatred. Indeed, the chief enjoy- 
ment which the cavaliers promised to them- 
selves in this bnil-fight, was that, for once, they 
would be the sole objects of attraction, as their 
foreign rivals, of course, did not enter into the 
arena. ‘I wish to heaven they would,” mut- 
tered one of the combatants; ‘* the world would 
then see the difference between a true Castil 
lian and the notherm savages.”” Perhaps, it 


may not be considered quite a fair ground of 


contempt, that the foreigners did not under- 
stand this peculiarly Spanish exercise; but, 
even in our days, the same spirit exists; an 
Englishman despises a Frenchman, because he 
cannot defend himself-with his fists, and a 
Frenchman an Eoglishman because he gannot 
fight with a rapier. 

The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckon- 
ed without their host. That division of the 
gallery in which the court sat attracted more 
eyes than ever court at bull-fight had done be- 
fore; and it was not unnatural to attribute this 
to the presence of the Prince, of Buckingham, 
and of the gallant retinue by which they were 
attended. The feats in the arena were as dam 
gerous, as skilful, and as gallant as usual; but 
the interest of the fair spectators in the vicissi- 
tudes of the fight was far less keenly excited. 
The cavaliers were furious, bat it was quite 
natural—for bull-fights they saw frequently; 
but princes-errant and their train formed a 


sight most unusual i : ¥ 
"The Englishmen Dive, however, were 























warmly interested by the fine and daring spec> _ 


tacle which was passing before their eyes. A 
for its being cruel also, few people thiol t 








worse of any sport for that, even now. But 


then the very meaning of the term was not 
known by the great. Meynell alone saw but 
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wee siances as these. J 
® again—to ascertain whether his first glance 
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+ little of the fight. The bull made a splendid 
first tush, and, as Sir Herbert was moving on- 
ward to get a fuller view of what would next 
happen, his cye lighted upon an object which 

ut bull, and cavaliers, and matadores out of 

is head in an instant. It was a young lady of 
gbout eighteen. She was seated ju-t outside 


‘fF the space eiclosed for the court and its follow- 


ers. Being alittle in front of where Meynell 
had been standing, he had not observed her 
till, as he was moving forward, a part of his 
dress becoming hitched upon the rail, he turn 
ed back to disengage it; and then his eyes 
‘ yested full upon the loveliest face which, till 
then, they had ever beheld. The English 


court was, in the reign of James I., undoubt- 
© edly remarkable for the degree of beauly which 


adorned it. But Meynell felt in an instant that 


> any thing so lovely as this he had never seen. 
© Apicture of this lady hangs in the gallery at 


Arlescot-hall; but it is, in several respects, dif- 





time, eagerly gazed upon by the lady, but not 
in the least looked at by Sir Herbert, who, on 
the contrary, was occupied in watching the 
variations of her speaking face, as the events 
in the arena below fluctuated. On a sudden 
she turned pale as death, and uttered an ex- 
clamation amounting tu a scream—and, at the 
saine moment, there seemed to be a strong 
movement of anxiety and horror pervading the 
assembly. Meynell looked up, and saw that 
the bull was making a furious rush at a cava- 
lier whose horse was desperately wounded, and 
who was himself hurt. From the incapacity 
of the horse to move guickly, the destruction 
of the rider seemed inevitable, and, just as he 
disappeared from the sight of Meynell, ia con- 
sequence of coming too near to the gallery in 
which he sat tor his eye to reach the ground, 
—it was evident that tbe cavalier was falling 
rom his horse backwards, the bull having 
already reached and attacked itin front. The 


> ferent from what she was at this time. There|lady leaned back in her seat, ane, covering 
© was health, as well as beauty, in the cheek;/her face with her hands, trembled violently. 
and, in licu of that deep and desolate sadness | Meynell sprang forwards, and, with some little 


_ which strikes every one so vividly as existing |difficulty, reached the edge of the gallery. He 


| Was just in time to behold the rescue of the 


in the eyes of that picture, there were the 


brightness and animation of an unclouded spi- | cavalier. The bull had already stooped to gore 
rit, and the pride of a beauty, a noble and ajlim, when one of his comrades, rushing in at 
Spaniard—mitigated and qualified, however, | full speed, wounded the bull, and drew hii off 


by an expression both of sensitiveness and | 


kindly fecling. She was speaking at the mo- 
ment Meynell first caught sight of her, aud 
pointing out something ia the arena, toa lady 
who appeared to be her mother. The sweet, 
soft, and musical tone of her voice—the beauty 
© ofher lips as they moved in speaking, and dis- 
played, from time to time, the exquisite teeth 
within—the formation of the rounded and deli- 
cate arm, as it was outstretched in the act of 
pointing—and, almost above all, the hand itsell 
that pointed—the whole picture, in stort, 
struck Meynell with the keenest admiration 
and delight;—he stopped short, and, alter a 


hee few moments, drew near to the rail—and sal 


down within afew paces of this enchantng vi 
> sion. 

Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use 
a homely: but expressive phrase, somewhat 
taken a-back by the sudden view of a creature 
so inexpressively lovely. But he was not aman 
to lose his self possession—or, at least not 
} speedily to regain it—even under such circum- 
He looked, and looked 


". had deceived him: on the contrary, the more 
he gazed, the more he admired. [lis thoughits 
| ran back’to the memory of the English beau- 
© ties whom he had wooed—but none could com- 

© pare with this peerless Spaniard. He scanned 

b the peculiar points of her national beauty, and 
© thought them so many ingredients of perfec- 
The ideas which Byron has since put 
) into such beautiful verse, filled his mind:— 





How much 

Hath Phebus woo’d in vain to spoil her 
~. * cheek, 

~ Which glows yet smoother from his amorous 
clutch! 

Who round the North for paler dames would 
beck? 

poor their forms appearf bow languid, 
wan, and weak! 








Meynell was not a man to let his admiration 
ig remain unknown to its object. ‘1 will 
y” thought he, “a little while for an op- 
uni y to accost her—and, if it does not oc- 
| will make one.” It did occur, however, 
t speedily. 

coinbat had been going on for some 


. 


to another part of the arena. 

Meynell immediately returned to his previ- 
ous Seat, and, leaning over, said to the lady— 
**Calm yourself, Madam, he is safe.” 

She withdrew her hands from before her eyes, 
and, seeing the young Englishman, whom sbe 
had observed spring forward at the moment of 
alarm, she answered, with the avimation of still 
remaining fear, “‘ Are you certain, Sir? I saw 
that terrible animal close upon him!” 

_ Fair lady, Lassure you, i saw the cavalier 
rise, and he was but slightly hurt; the gentle- 
mar, whom you see yonder on the chestnut 
horse, came in time to rescue him.” 











LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 

Pusric Promenape Dress.—A dress of 
azure blue taffety, finished at the border by a 
broad hem, headed by two very narrow pointed 
ffounces, failing over cach other, and forming 
a kind of ruche; the points are bound with blue 
satin, of a shade darker than the dress, and 
headed by a narrow rouleau of the same. The 
corsage is a Penfante, and is confined round the 
waist by an elastic belt of blue silk, fastened in 
front by a buckle of gilt bronze. Sleeves, a la 
Marie, the fullness confined at intervals by 
bands of blue silk, with a very broad cuff at 
the wrist, aud gilt bronze bracelets, fastened 
by anonyx brooch.—A pointed pelerine of 
tulle is worn over this dress, trimmed round 
with blond, and fastened in front of the throat 
by a rosette of white ribbond edged with blue. 
A hat of Tuscan grass, lined with azure blue, 
and trimmed with white riband edged with blue 
bells, placed on the right side of the: crown. 
Parasol of Egyptian sand colour, and boots. of 
the same colour. 

Eventne Dress.—A dress of white crape, 





beautifully embroidered in various colours, 
fofming a broad border, on ahem which turns 


back, which points at the edge, finished by a 
narrow rouleau of white satin. The embroi- 
dery consists of beautiful wreaths of natural 
flowers, falling in elegantly drooping branches, 
from one continued wreath, just beneath the 
points above described. The corsage a la 
Sevigne, and is of white gros de Naples, with 
crape drapery across the bust, which is drawn 
together in the centre by an antique brooch of 
jewelry, formed of gold rubies and turquoise 
stones. The sleeves, though they are a la 
Marie, come only just below the elbow, where 
they terminate in adouble rufile of blond. 

A beret of gauze constitutes the head dress, 
which is white, with spots of ruby and of eme- 
rald green. Egrettes of feathers of the same 
colours, are tastefully disposed on the beret as 
ornaments. The ear rings are of rubies, and 
the necklace is of very delicate chain work of 
gold, in festoons, which are each caught up 
alternately, by a ruby and a turquoise stone. 
The bracelets are of gold, fastened by a large 
turquoise set round with filagree gold. 





GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS FOR 


AUGUST. 

Warkinc Dress.—A dark green superfine 
coat, made double breasted; the collar full, and 
wide in front, with very broad lappels, to turn 
three holes; one button-hole is left open at the 
bottom, to make it set gracefully on the hips, 
as when the coat is buttoned at the bottom, it 
confines the skirts, and makes the former look 
stiff and uffeasy. The sleeves are en jigot, but 
tight at the wrists, to cover wristbands of the 
shirt. - The skirts are not quite so wide as they 
have been worn, and descend three quarters 
down the thighs. The waistcoat is white Mar- 
cella; single breasted, and small round collar; 
itis buttoned about four holes, so as to show 
the chemise. The pantaloons Anglo Merino; 
made tight to the shape all the way down, with 
one raised seam up the sides, and also up the 
fork seam, which is to be left open, as there is 
no flap; the pantaloons is brought tight to the 
hoot, and hollowed out in front; small straps of 
Anglo Merino, cut out with the pantaloons, 
chains under the boots. Plaited cambric che-~ 
mise, fastened with three buttons.—A fancy 
cravat, tied en valise; the ends are inside the 
knot; the handkerchief must be rather small, 
or it will be impossible to conceal the ends, 
which, with the knot, should present the ap- 
pearance of a travelling portmanteau. 

Mornina Dress —A dark chocolate super- 
fine single-breasted cloth coat, with inch braid 
round the edges and collar; a crow’s fvot on 
the hips, and braided on the plaits behind. The 
collar is very wide and flat, and rounded off at 
the ends. The coat is hooked and eyed, and 
has no button whatever; it, in fact, requires so 
to be fastened to give effect to the cut of it, as 
it is of a peculiarly graceful make. The sleeves 
are not very full, but rather less than usual, 
that the coat may have the appearance of a 
light morning riding dress. A light silk waist- 
coat only is worn underneath. *Naukin panta- 
loons, made rathegight to the shape, with two 
raised seams up the sides; the bottoms of tha 
pantaloons are made tight to the boot with 
Nankin straps. Square-toed Spanish leather 
boots, and mililary spurs. Cambric shirt, but 
it is invisible, with the exception of the collar, 
which is raised above the cravat; the latter is 
of fancy spotted silk, tied a-la-Russe, atid fas» 
tened at the back of the neck, without the ends 
being at all brought in front: these are not con 
cealed under the cravat, but down the back; 
and care must be taken to prevent their rising 





above the waistcoat. Any colour is allowed, - 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE SPIRITS OF THE FLOWER ISLE. 


There is an isle, which the blue sea laves, 

With its foaming, sparkling, sunlit waves, 
Where flowers are blooming, and orange groves, 
And ajl that romance in its revels loves, 
That beauteous isle! a tale I bring, 
Which the spirits that dwell tuere delight to sing; 
Too bright was that spot for man’s abode, 

And its svil, never mortal, profanely trod. 

Yet the bright-wing’d spirits that through it rov’d 
Have as mortals wept, and as mortals lov’d. 
The soft moon shone on that lovely isle, 

Where the beauties of nature forever smile; 
Aad calmness reign’d o’er the fairy scene, 

And silver-light stream’d o'er fields of green; 
And the lake which flow'd through the verdant grove 
Was ealm as the slumber that infants love, 

And the stars in the cloudless sky that beam’d, 
Like diamonds, on the water gleam’d; 

There came a sound through the orange grove, 
*Twas the gently warbled strain of love; 

Oh! twas a night for the God to stray, 

From bis rosy couch, and wind his way, 
Through verdant grove, and blooming bower, 

In the silence of night, his own calm hour, 

His light boat danc'd on the silver -. cam, 

Like the airy form of a fairy’s dream; 

There was a spirit of manly grace, 

In the barque of love, in that holy place, 

And as it swiftly flew along, 

This was the bright-wing’d gallant’s song. 


“ Dear one! the night breezes sigh thro’ the grove, 
Tis the hour of silence, the season of love; 

I-come to thee from my lonely cell, 

Love’s song to chaunt, his story tell. 

Cowe, dear one come, from thy rosy bower, 

Ere tbe morning is beaming on stream and flower, 
Love guides my boat o’er the starlit stream, 

And the gems of the sky, o’er my path-way gleam; 
The flowers that bloom in our isle are fair, 

But where is their beauty, when thou art near? 
Then come dearest, come from thy rosy bower, 
Ere the kiss of the morn greets the summer flower.” 


Then came on the passing gale a voiee, 
To bid the sorrowing heart rejoice, 
And this the sweetly warbled strain 
That the gentle breeze bore back again: 


“TI come, I come from my rosy bower, 

While the night dew glistens on tree and flower, 
With a wreath in the moon’s gentle light entwin’d, 
For the spirit that love in my soul entwin'd; 
Hither, ob! hither, thy swift boat guide, 

To mect and to greet, now thy happy bride.” 


That spirit was fair, the day ne’er beam’d, 
On fairer, romance never fairer dream’d; 

A creature of heavenly loveiiness, 

Who was form'd to love, as she was to bless, 


He sung of love, and that spirit bright 

With his, did her angel voice unite, 

Now gallantly, gallantly, o’er the tide, 

Does the fairy barque, with swiftness glide; 
But spirits of envy had left their lair 

And cries of terror now Aill the air, 

The bright moon fled from the vaulted sky, 
And the tempest banner, was hung on high, 
And the storm fiends cry and the lightnings glare, 
Arous’d the spirits of fell despair, 

Where was the light boat then? the wave, 

Did it ope for the lovers, an early grave? 

Nay it was borne by the angry tide 

To the cave, where their envious foes reside, 
And frightful and dark, was that caverns gloom, 
Which seem’d to them as a living tomb; 

And fetter’d there, the exulting ery, 

They heard, as the spirits of wrath pass’d by, 
Now hush’d is the storm, the young and fair 
Were taken and bound in that dark cave there, 
And there came before them, a vengeful train, 
And this their loud triumphant strain: 


“* Spirits! who heed not the stormy wave, 
That dwell unseen in this darksome cave, 
Hither! the lovers of the flower isle 

Are brought, and blasted is their smile. 


They leave us not, they shall ne’er unite, 

The bud of their hopes, ere it blooms, we blight; 
And they shall dwell in our lonely cave, 

While the sky has a star, or the sea a wave. 


Weep, aye weep! your tears are bright, 

*Tis woe (o ye, but to us, delight: 

Yes sigh—to our ears it is music sweet, 

As the strains that are warbled in loves retreat, 


Wither! aye wither, before our eyes, 

Like the flower that slowest droops and dies, 
Lost, lost furever, our fertile isle, 

No longer for ye, now its gardens smile!” 


But their strain is hush’d, there is terror now, 
And the smile of triumph, has left cach brow, 
Some spirits, to rescue, fearless, brave, 

Rush iu the lone and gloomy cave! 

And hark! the Flower spirits sing, 

And their baitle strains, through the cavern ring. 


‘* Hither, hither spirits bright 

Bend your way with footsteps light, 

Bring the charm, their chains to break 

And the rescuing chorus wake. 

Bright wing’d son of our fertile isle, 

Fear not, peerless daughter, smile. 

The charm is wrought, the spells that bindthee 
Broken are, unharm’d we find thee, 

Dark wing’ demons, of this cave 

Fly before the good and brave!” 


And many a magic spell was wrought 
When the spirits, with those of the cavern fought; 
Now the cofquer’d fue from the contest fly, 
Vanquish’d, they fall, they shrick, they die! 
The rescued spirits, gay and free, 

To their isle of Flowers speed merrily, 
Their nuptial feast was fair and bright, 
Held in a grot, in the silver light 

Ofa summer moon, while spirits there, 
Held many a revel, gay and fair, 

And music swell’d while grot and grove, 





And the youth of her heart, to the green bank came, 
Aad whisper’d gently his dear one’s name, 


Echo’d the joyous straius of love. 
: J.B.P. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE DYING IMPROVISATORE.* 


‘* My heart shall be pour’d oyer thee—and break.” 
Prophecy of Dante. 


The spirit of my land! 

It yisits me once more !—though [must die 

Far from the myrtles which thy breeze hath-fann’d, 
My own bright italy! 


Tt is, it is thy breath, 

Which stirs my soul e’en yet, as wavering flame 
Is shaken by the wind;—in life and death 

Still trembling, yet the same! 


Oh! that Love’s quenchless power 

Might waft my voice to fill thy summer sky, 
Aud through thy groves its dying music shower, 
Italy! Italy! 


The nightingale is there, 

The sunbeain's glow—the citron-flower’s perfume, 
The south wind’s whisper in the scented air— 

It will not pierce the tomb! 


Never, oh! never more, 
On thy Ronre’s purple Heaven mine eye shall dwell, 
Or watch the bright waves melt uloug thy shore— 
My Italy, farewell! 


Alas!—thy hills among, 

Had I but left a memory of my name, 

Of Love and Grief one deep, true, fervent song, 
Unto immorta) Fame! 


But like a lute’s brief tone, 

Like a rose odour on the breezes cast, 

Like a swift flush of day-spring, seen and gone, 
So hath my spirit pass’d! 


Pouring itself away, 

Asa wild bird anid the foliage turns 

That which within bim triumphs, beats, or barns 
Into a fleeting lay! 


That swells, and floats, and dies, 

Leaving no echo to the summer woods 

Of the rich breathings and impassion’d sighs, 
Which thrill’d their soliiudes. 


Yet, yet remember me! 
Friends! that upon ils murmurs oft have hung, 
When from my bosom, joyously and free, 

The fiery fountain sprung. 


Under the dark rich |e ; 
Of midnight heayens, and on the starlit sea; 
And when woods kindle into spring's first.hue, 
Sweet Friends remember me! Pars 
And in the marble halls, 
Where Life’s full glow the dreams of beauty woar, 
And Poet-thoughts embodied light the walls, 
Let me be with you there! 


Fain would [ bind for you 
My memory with all glorious things to dwell, 
Fain bid all lovely sounds my name renew— 
Sweet Friends, bright Land, farewell! 


* Sestini, the Roman improyisatore, when on bie 
death bed at Paris, is said to have poured forth 
farewell to Italy, in his most impassioned poetry. 
= —— 
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